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* GENTLEMEN, Pets S, EU 


Ts E opportunity 1 _ had of ee 
9 the. cauſe of all thoſe diſagreeablg. effects too 
much complained of at the election of m 4 bers 
of parliament for the rich and ref pectable city of 
Briſtol, has induced me to conſider it with atten- 
tion. I was a total ſtranger to it, until lately cal- 
led in on the part of Mr. Cruger, while compe- 
titor with Mr. Daubeny for the honorable and 
important office! of à repreſentative in the Houſe 

of C ommons. 
— þ | CT MI 7 
But the various 33 frauds and ma- 
chinations, committed in your city, which in my 
opinion, burleſqded the very name of liberty, re- 
quiring 
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quiring correction, and no perſon appearing to 
ſtand forth to direct the eye of parliament towards 
the evil produced by them, I have thrown a few 
curſory thoughts upon paper on the ſubject of a 
reform, in the mode of electing 3 for 
Briſtol in future.. 


Stranger as I am in that city, all I can engage 
for is, that I dedicate my ſentiments to you with 
all poſſible fincerity and reſpect, not doubting but 
you will readily co-operate in bringing a reform 
to maturity, and rejoice in the means that may 
produce it. I have end*avouredto mark the road 
to it, which pur ſued with earneſtneſs may anſwer 
the wiſhed for purpoſe, and end in ſucceſs. The 
honor of Briſtol, and the peace and purity of elec- 
tions, are my objects. Let theſe be procured, 
and you will partake of the enjoyment at ; preſent 
on all ſides deſirable. * 


I have the honor to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


M. DAWES. 


HoTwELLs, Aug. 18, 1784. 
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OTWITHSTANDING ſome of the beſt writers 

in this country have laid down theories, reſpect- 
ing political liberty, the moſt beautiful in appearance, 
and promiſing of excellent advantages, ſuch 1 is the prac- 
tice of mankind, that it has been difficult to make them 
correſpond. Whoever examines into the merits of the 


Engliſh conſtitution, will be ſufficiently employed i in | 


diſtinguiſhing between the good produced by parliamen- 
tary repreſentation, as now eſtabliſhed, ang th: good 
propoſed by thoſe who aim at making it Jeſs of property 
than of perſons, and at enereaſing the number of repre- 
ſentatives, While to prevent diſorderly and tumultuous 
aſſemblies, freeholders and burgeſſes are under a particu- 


lar deſcription, AS worthy of being concerned in elections, 


it is thought no deſcription of them ſhould be exempt - 
ed from a choice in their repreſentatives: for that it is 
their perſons and not their property, that principally 
require ſecurity. But agreeable, as this n may be with 
the nature and dignity of man, the inconvenience that 
would attend, might oyerſet the good expected from 
it. Man at beſt is a turbulent, unruly animal, ſubje&t 
— to 
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to diſorder, and to rebel againſt his own laws, accord. 
ingly as his paſſions be warmed by faction, favor or 
intemperate zeal, He has ever ſtood in need of a 
bridle; and it were idle and vain to give him a power 
of electing another, when he wants power and inclina- 
tion to govern himſelf. On this cautious principle our 
envied conſtitution exeludes every one from an actual ap- 
pointment of repreſentatives, but ſuch as are not diſqua- 
lified by non-age, or the poſſeſſion of too little property ; 
and as ſuch appointment politically ariſes from theſe, to 
theſe at ftated times has that conſtitution aſſigned its 
return. 


The duration of parliament, after the election of re- 
preſentatives, has long been matter of declamation.— 
Septennial and triennial parliaments have had their trial, 
and much may be ſaid in favor of both. If the former 
be too long, and throw into the hands of a Miniſter too 
much power, or ſeparate the repreſentatives too much 
from the conſtituents, the latter by being too ſhort, in- 
terrupts the buſineſs of the nation, in the loſs of time 
taken up by petitions and conteſts. Probably annual 
_ parliaments, like the annual choice of overſeers of the 
poor, might tend to cure the miſchiefs either way; yet 
this would make every parliament a new one, on every 
call. It might go far in preventing the enormous ex- 
pences of competition, but few men would be found 
willing to come forward to do the national offices when 
aſſured that their tenure in parliament was limitted; and 
they were annually ſubject to the caprice of their electors. 
Looking therefore at the queſtion in regard to the length 
of parliaments, under every form and poſition, what- 
ever may be ſaid (and a great deal may be ſaid) in favor 

OT TORY either 


C':91 
either of annual, triennial, or ſeptennial parliaments 
reſpectively, it may be preſumed that the latter, as eſta- 


bliſhed for now near 70 years, hath the higheſt advantages | 
amidſt all its ideal inconveniences : for long as it may” 


be thought, it is in the power of the King who calls is 
to put an end to it in a ſhorter time, as the political es ex- 


! 
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It has long been a ſubject of complaint, that the elec- 
tions of repreſentatives produce riot and confuſion, idle- 
neſs, and diſſi pation among the people, to the injury of 
manufactories and trade; and ſtrife, hatred, and un- 
bounded expences among candidates, to the almoſt irre- 
parable injury of themſelves and families. This has 
brought moderate men to conclude that ſomething more 
was at the heart of thoſe who ſtruggle to have ſeats in 
parliament than a love of their country and the good of 
their conſtituents. A prime miniſter who is at the head 


of the national treaſure, which it is his duty as the firſt 


ſervant of the executive magiſtrate to employ for national 
purpoſes, has occaſion for the aſſiſtance of many perſons 
both in and out of parliament; and he very naturally 
engages thoſe for his purpoſe, who are favourable to his 
politicks. But nothing that man can promiſe himſelf 
under him, will warrant the deſtruction of his fortune; 
and nothing but vanity and ambition are its apology. 

Party” indeed often lightens the expences of a contefted 
election, which then becomes the cauſe of many againſt 
many; yet here diſtreſs and ruin reſult ts thoſe, who'in 
proportion to the riches of a candidate (ſtanding alone,) 
have equally as much at ſtake in their little all, which 
they alike deſtroy in defence of their cauſe. 
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As. unfortunately our experience of the people obliges. 
us to ſay that their virtue is too much debauched to con- 
Kitute them truly free; and as their natural diſpoſitions 
with the ordinary exertions of their judgments are ſtifled 
by the vicious and ſeducing practices of their ſuperiors, 

we ought at the time we cenſure their conduct, to pity 
their weakneſs. Few of them have a will of their own, 
whether as inferior freeholders in counties, or citizens 
in boroughs.” The former conſequently are under the do- 
minion of their ſuperiors, while the latter are influenced 
by their maſters and employers; inſomuch that the cauſe 
they are called upon to ſupport, is the cauſe of a few, 
inſtead of an election by many. We may. boaſt of li- 
berty; but at elections it is found only in licentiouſneſs. 
The people are let looſe to chooſe their repreſentatives, 
and candidates beguile their choice by their contaminat- 
ing largeſſes. Authority frowns upon them. The dread 
of vengeance, or the promiſe of reward, either frightens 
away the freedom of their will, or forces their votes 
from theri in contradiction to it. Power, wealth and 
corruption thus enſure to candidates ſucceſs, and they 
thus purchaſe their elections unfrecty, which ought rather 
to be the unbiaſſed choice, of the elector's mind. Thus 
are Engliſhmen the objects of laughter in deſpotic coun- 
tries, and in the moſt ſacred moments when they ſhould 
' exert themſelves with independance, they ſell themſelves 
to candidates for lucre and an idle day. No wonder 
then that while virtue is ſo little known among the form- 
er, ſo little is known of it among the latter, who once 
elected feel a ſecret contempt for their . and pri- 
vately laugh them to ſcorn. 
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N no inſtance among all the elections in cities are the 
foregoing remarks more verified, than in the great 
and opulent city of Briſtol. The freemen there are nu- 
merous, but tho” they are, and ever have been ſcattered 
all over the kingdom, and have been, on many occa- 
ſions collected together for the purpoſe of voting, to the 
annoyance of the city, no law hath ever paſſed to regulate 
the mode of electing there, nor hath any determination 
been made by th: Houſe of Commons to direct and go. 
vern it; conſequently on ſeveral conteſts the parties of 
Whig and Tory have.come forward and declaring war 
againſt. each other, they have ſeparately contributed to 
favor a deſtined candidate. This encourages their 
agents to. fawn and lie, flatter and promiſe, ſwear- and 
deceive. They ſearch out freemen from every corner 
of the country without regard to their diſability as pau- 
pers or ptherwiſe: and they drag them indiſcriminately, 
like purchaſed ſlaves, in eleCtioneering array before the 
returning officer, where they part with their votes by 
auction to the beſt bidder, It is true they firſt paſs a 
kind of ordeal. Their qualifications are enquired into; 
but truſting to their ingenuity-and previous inſtructions; 
and 
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and unawed by any penalty on detection, they often paſs 
muſter tho' in reality they are impoſtors ; and on the 
contrary bear detection whenever it happens with un- 
daunted ſmiles.” - Hence ſcarce a conteſted election has 
been known, but in the number of votes, ſome hun- 
dreds of bad ones have been diſcovered, when too late, 


to the inglorious pride of the ſucceſsful, and the pro- 


voking diſappointment of the defeated candidate, who 
is left remedileſs. 


The qualification of voters at preſent required is, that 
they be of the age of 21—that they ſhall not have re- 
ceived alms or pariſh pay within 12 months before the 
election that they ſhall be proteſtants—natural born 
ſubjects—and if freemen by purchaſe, that they ſhall 
have been ſo one year; but if by birth, ſervitude or 
marriage, that they may vote without that reſtriction. 
Our law books give us no inſtance of any thing done 
before the Houſe of Commons except in 1735, when the 
uſage of electing was examined into, but that the peti- 
tioa then preſented was withdrawn, and except in 1774 
when after a long hearing of the parties in contention, 
the grand queſtion was taken no notice of, and the peti- 
tion dropped nearly into oblivion, leaving no other traces 


of it, except what may be found in the ingenious and 


very uſeful reports of Mr. Douglas, who informs us 
that that part of the ſecond petition which ſeemed to reſt 
its ſucceſs on the admiſſion of votes by freemen, whoſe 
right accrued by their marriage of the daughters of free- 
men; or whoſe freedoms were dated after the teſte of the 
writ of ſummons, and during the election, was not de- 
termined upon by the committee; owing, in all likeli- 
hood, to the conduct of the petitioner, who is ſaid to 


' have 


1 
have availed himſelf of ſuch votes, and ſet an axample, 


which being taken by his competitor, entirely'defeated 
him. | 


The arguments in that caſe made uſe of on both ſides 
were reduced to three queſtions :—1ſt. Whether a per- 
ſon may be elected who becomes a candidate after the day 
on which the election is appointed to be holden, and on 
which the poll commenced? 2d. Whether perſons ad- 
mitted to their freedoms after the date of the writ have a 
right to vote at ſuch election? 3d. Whether the ſitting 
members had been guilty of bribery? As to the firſt 
queſtion, it was contended in favor of the petitioners, 
that an election in the eye of the law is completed on the 
fir/t day, and 7th Hen. IV. Whitlock, Sir Ed. Coke, 
Plowden and ſeveral caſes were cited to ſhew that the 
election ſhould be made by the perſons preſent on the day 
appointed, and that therefore, no, candidate was legally 
admiſſible at any advanced ſtage of the poll, which is 
only a numeration of votes, given at the election, mean» 
ing the day appointed for it, in order to know which of 

the candidates had then the majority. On the part of 
one of the fitting members it was anſwered, that any 
man lawfully qualified might be elected with or without 
his conſent at any time, before the end of the poll; that 
voters not preſent on the firſt day might ftill give their 
voices; that the law conſidering the election to happen 
on that day is only by relation and legal fiction, like the 
term in Weſtminſter-Hall and a ſeſſion of parliament ; 
that therefore the poll (however long it laſted) was the 
election and ſo conſidered by later ſtatutes, and that there 
were caſes, as well as reaſon and common ſenſe to war · 
rant the right of the ſitting member to his place in par- 
liament 


E 
liament. The committee being of the fame opinion de- 
- elared him eligible. On che 2d queſtion, it being agreed 
on both ſides (there being no determination of the houſe 
to the contrary) that the right of election in Briſtol was 
in the frecholders of 40s. a year, and the free-burgeſſes, 
it "was contended that by cuſtom no perſon had a right 

to vote as a burgeſs who had been admitted after the 
teſte of the writ, and ſeveral reſpectable witneſſes rather 
 inperfe@ly proved this cuſtom. Yet it was urged that 
the writ being ſuppoſed to ſpeak of electors qualified to be 
| fo at the time when it iſſues, it was a contradiction and a 
fraud to accept any votes of freemen who were admitted 
after the te/te of the writ, On the other ſide it was argu- 
ed that this cuſtom was not proved, except by the agree- 
ment of the parties which could not alter the right of 
election, and that even if it had been proved, it could not 
affect men having an antecedent inchoate rigbt to their free- 
dom, which in ſome caſes had been ſufficient to entitle 
them to vote without admiſſion either before or after the 
tefie of the writ, conſequently all perſons who had an 
antecedent inchoate right in them during the poll, which 
was confirmed to them by the ufual admiſſions recorded 
in the bocks of the corporation, after ſuch teſte, were 
good voters. The committee then having confidered 
theſe arguments, determined that the ſitting members 
were duly elected, whereby the ſecond queſtion ariſing 
out of the petirioner's complaint was determined againſt 
him, altho' nothing appears to have been ſaid of thoſe 
rights of voting by men, who claimed and exerciſed it, 
as the huſbands of the daughters of freemen, to whom 
they had been married after the teſte of the writ, appa- 
rently for the ſake of voting againſt the petitioner, at the 
inſtance of his competitor, In theſe no antecedent in- 
choate 


eee 
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. choate right of voting appears. It acerues in the in- 
ſtance of their marriages, and bears no relation to any 
f previous time; yet the petitioner having as ptemiſed, 
5 procured votes, under this right for himſelf, before he 
; complained. of them againſt the fitting member, it was | 
purpoſely left open for future diſcuſſion, as the neceflity 
| of a future occaſion might require, | | | 
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T no time can we be brought more ſeriouſly to con- 
, ſider the inconveniencies diſcanted upon in the laſt 
ſection than at preſent, on the admiſſion at the late 
election in Briſtol, of many votes, on both ſides of the 
conteſt by men who married the daughters of freemen, 


after the teſte of the writ and during the poll. 


But altho' it would be wrong to narrow the rights of 
electors or elections, to the injury of a fair and full re- 
preſentation, no man who wiſhes for the preſervation of 
Britiſh freedom, will ſay that becauſe repreſentatives 


may be choſen without riot and difgrace, that any means 


whereby ſo happy an end is to be procured, can at all 
affect thoſe rights. The very idea of repreſentation is, 
that the landed and trading part of the community ſhall 


be participant in its good government. If therefore in 


counties every man have a vote who poſſeſſes land to 


the value of 40s. a year, and every mechanic or artificer, 


who is free in them, this is enough to the purpoſe, on 
a general principle. But where inconvenience and un- 
fairneſs ariſe, productive of heavy expences, colluſion, 
and occaſionality, by the calling in of freemen to vote, 

| | who 
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| Gs are not 'refident | in the city, it is not to deſtroy their | 
rights to exclude them from voting, unleſs they have 
been reſident there a given time before the election. It 
is only to circumſcribe and ſuſpend one part of them, on 
conditions in their own power to perform. A difficulty 
might be ſuppoſed to ariſe by the excluſion of ſuch votes, 
becauſe j in the number there may poſſibly | be many who 
would voluntarily come from the moft, diſtant parts gra- 
tis, and vote for a particular candidate; ; and it might be 
a ſeeming hardſhip to deprive them of their votes, merely 
becauſe they had not been reſident a given time before 
the election; yet this would be a hardſhip only on the . 
candidate for whom they would wiſh to vote, more than 
on thoſe who would probably be glad to be excuſed from 
voting at all. At Worceſter, Stafford, Shrewſbury, 
Sandwich, and many other places, the right of election 
is limitted to reſidents who are. properly citizens, which 
non-reſidents can ſcarcely | be called, while they abandon 
the city they are free of, to the purpoſes, of their carryg. 
ing on trade, and are reſidents of other places 1 Whe: ein 


they are pariſhioners. | Their excluſion, if it 40 not af- 5 


fect their rights, as freemen, in every ſenſe except vot- 
ing, would not only prevent tumultuous allemblies, by 
the coming in of ftrangers, but it would give an agree 
able opportunity to the inhabiting freemen to come forth 

without loſs of time to, vote, and without injury. to 
| theraſelyes or employers. , The number of f uch free- 
men being comparatively inferior, the election Would 
ſhortly end in Peace and quietneſs. Very few paäupers 
would ſubject themſelves to detection, becauſe by an 
eaſy reſort to the reſpective pariſh books, they would be 
diſcovered without perplexity, while it is impothte 6 to 


detect paupers among the non-reſidents, who come from 
1811 
9 0-2 5 diſtant 
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| diſtant. parts; are unknown; and have been abſent fo 


long, that no intelligence can be obtained of their con- 
dition within the preceding year. The excluſion of 
theſe men would convert them into neutrals, and the 
election would be left entirely to thoſe reſident freemen 
who are known, and who would vote without i inconve- 
nience to themſelves or others: and in regard to the per- 
ſenating freemen by non- freemen, who poſleſs themſelves 
of copies, once the property of men who are either dead, 
or if living, from whom they have been purloined or 
ſtolen, this would in the caſe of limitting the right of 
election to reſidents only, be leſs practiſed, thro* a 
greater apprehenſion of detection and reprobation, and 
greater care would be taken how any man either pretend- 
ed to have loſt a copy he never had granted him, or how 
he perjured himſelf in ſwearing to the fact, ſo as to en- 
title him to a certificate of his freedom from the Corpo- 
ration But as a prevention of frauds of this ſort, which 
may be practiſed even under the beſt of regulations, 
every man tendering a vote, by a falſe copy, or certifi- 
Cate, ſhould be ſubject to a fine of with 
months impriſonment, and on detection 
by the returning- officer, be committed to the cuſtody 
of a conſtable, who ſhould take him before a magiſtrate 
to be convicted in a ſummary way. 


Were proviſions like theſe reduced to a law, it 


would effect every good in practice that it promiſes in 


theory. The reſident freemen, not diſqualified by non- 
age, the receipt of alms, or otherwiſe, would then be 
the only electors, and all non-reſident freemen be vir- 
tually repreſented through them, 


2 
* 


* 


Another 
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Another evil to be oyercome is, the admiſſion of men | 


to their freedoms at the expence, or as it is called, in 
the intereſt, of a candidate, after the teſte of the writ, 
and during the election, who either had or had not a 
prior right thereto. In the caſg at Leiceſter, in 1905, 
it was reſolved, that no man made free- after the tefle of 


the writ, at the expence of the candidate, ſhould vote, and 
the reaſon may be this :—the paying of this expence by 
a candidate. at the time of the election, is a purchaſe of 
the vote, and the conſideration robs the voter of his 


free will, if it may not be deemed a ſpecies of bribery. 
In the caſe alſo at Briſtol, in 1774, altho' it was urged 
that it was immaterial whether a man who had an ante- 
cedent incohate right to his freedom, took it out before 
or after the election, yet the whole election being but 
one day regard ſhould be had to its commencement, and 


no man be admitted to vote whoſe freedom is not previs 


ouſly dated. Noother concluſion can be drawn from the 
contrary, but that it is the work of the candidate, and 
not the freeman, who tho” entitled to it by birth, ſervi- 


tude, or marriage, /and therefore entitled to vote at any 


time before the election, procured it not of himſelf and 
at his own coſt, but on the purchaſe of the candidate. 
Where a man is free by purchaſe or donation under favor, 


pot of right, the law requires that his freedom ſhall be 


recorded 12 months before the election, to entitle him 


to a vote, otherwiſe it would be in the power of the cor- 


poration to give a turn to an election in favour of any, 
candidate they pleaſed, by making freemen, honorary 
or otherwiſe, without number. This time therefore of 


admiſſion is wiſely preſcribed by law in theſe caſes, as 
a guard againft improper influence, or the undue fabri- 
cation of votes for partial purpoſes; and no man made 


| free 
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free after the teſte of the writ, at the expence 'of a can- 


didate, ſhould vote at that election, however — his 
vote ſhould be at it any. other, Fiche 
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But the m all evils to be rooted out in the ulti- 


f ate! is the admiſſion of men to vote who obtained their 


freedoms not only after the teſte of the writ, and at the ex- 
pence of the candidate, but in right of marriage with the 
daughters of freemen. Here the ſanctity of wedlock i is 
made a, mockery of. One of the facraments i is profaned, 
and the candidate who is privy to it, like a baptiſma] 
ſponſdr, becomes anſwerable in conſcience, if he have 
any, for all the conſequences, | Many are the inſtances 
where he has brought the ſexes together in the bonds of 
marriage at his own expence, after. the tete of the writ, 
and for the ſole purpoſe of procuring the faithleſs huſ- 
band's vote in his favor; and as many are the inſtances 
where he has ſucceeded according to his wiſhes; and 
huſbands and their abandoned Wives have immediately 
after ſhaken hands, to part and meet no more. What is 
this but legal whoredom ? ' The huſband laughs at the 
folemnity of his promiſe. The wife rejoices at crowning 
her proſtitution with marriage, and the continues to ln 
with Thameleſs pride, until producing an illicit offspring, 
the pariſh is burthened with the fruits of her iniquity, 
and her huſband is ſubject to maintain a harlot profeſſed, 
as a wife only in name; or be impriſoned and conſlitut- 
el a 9 for the contrary. 


Few exceptions « can be made againſt the utter deftruc; 
tion of votes of this kind; and” no man ſhould be ad- 
mitted to vote at any election, whoſe right accrues * A 
marriage, unleſs it had been ſolemnized twelve months 
before, 


N 
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before. Every thing is to be feared that is wicked and 
ſhocking, in the admiſſion of ſuch votes. It is already 


well known that men have ſtood before the altar, and 


married the daughters of freemen, in fergned names, out 


' of brothels,” workhouſes, and the very ſtreets; and To 


little regard is had to an oath, ora fraud, that men have 
frequently applied to the corporation, with ſpecious, 
but falſe ſtories, under which they have obtained either 
freedoms. or certificates. For example, the ſons and 
daughters of freemen muſt not only be born in wedlock, 


but within the precincts of the city, which if doubted 


by the corporation, or their officer, muſt be . 
Yet it was proved almoft inconteſtibly, at the late elec⸗ 


tion, that a woman was born in Bedminſter; after ſhe,” 


and a woman who ſaid ſhe' had delivered her mother ot 
her, had directly worn that ſhe was born in Briſtol. 
In this manner perjury,” deceit, and à careleſs ridicule 


and contempt of the marriage ceremony take place, to 


the horror of private conſcience, and to the perverſitin of 
the freedom and foundation of election. The corpora- 
tion is groſsly impoſed upon, and the impoſtors theirs 
ſelves delight in their infamy, the moment they have an 


ſwered the u 9 aſe e and voted i in his 
favor. | bi vd not} 
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0 annul all votes and diſqualify every man from 
voting who, at all events,, obtains his freedom af- 
ter the teſte of the writ, whether by birth, ſervitude," or 
marriage; ; and to require; atleaſt that they ſhall be free; 
2 month or any other given time before the election com- 
mences, would. radically cure the miſchief complained 
of, in the admiſſion of thoſe obtained by baſe, and diſho- 
nourable means to anſwer the private ends of an ambi- 
tious candidate, who is indifferent to the means, how- 
ever N, hr he gains his as 


If remain bs aa are Fee by law to bs te 
corded twelve months before an election to entitle them 
to vote, it is, as hath been furmiſed, to prevent the pur- 
| Poſes of unfair occaſionality. On the contrary, every 
man acquiring a right of freedom by marrying the daugh- 
ter of a freeman, who by charter hath a natural inherent 
right to give it to her huſband, is in ſome meaſure to be 
conſidered @ purchaſer, as in this caſe purchaſe and ac- 
quiſition are ſynonimous, except indeed that the huf- 
band acquires the right in/tanter thro' his wife, while a 
man who 33 it acquires it by the act of the corpo- 
n \ rations 
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lation, fe which he 1 F 3 a Allowing ; 
evertheleſs that ; all freemen, by marriage, have at pre- 
f a right to vote, the inſtant it be ſolemnized, it is 
contradictory to contend that when it accrues after the 
day appointed for the election, it {hall be exerted as ful= : 
ty, as if it had accrued before that day, His wife had a 
right of granting it him before the election began; ; but 
if ſhedid not grant it him, and. had no power to exert it 
herſelf, as a woman, it cannot be inferred by any reaſon- 
able deduction that her granting it to him at any time 
before the cloſe of the election, when it muſt be manis 
feſtly done to anſwer a partial end; entitles him to vote; 
as fully as if done by her before the writ for the election 
illued, as in ſtrict juſtice and conſiſtency it ought to be. 
This writ requires the proper officer to return two per- 
fons to parliament by a given time, immediately on res 
ceipt of it he proclaims his royal, ſummons, and on an 
appointed day proceeds in their election, by thoſe pers 
fons only who ars qualified to chooſe, them. But how 
can it be ſaid that any man is qualified to this end, who 
was unqualified at the time the returning officer was cal- 
led upon by the writ? Either dates, teftes and times, 
are neceſſary in all legal proceedings, or they are not. 
If the former, the very meaning of the writ. is, that at 
the time it iſſues, the officer to whom i it is directed, ſhall 
proceed to the election, by perſons then qualified to 
chooſe, which no man is, on the contrary, after the 
election or poll is began, It is neceſſary when we make 
uſe of the words at and before the election, that we ſhould 
accurately mark their, meaning, and the committee in 
1774 determining that a candidate appeared in time at 
any advanced ſtage of the poll, a diſtinction muſt be 
made between him and electors, who being called upon 
D at 
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* : 
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at the teſte of the writ, thro' the medium of the return- 


ing officer, muſt then be admitted to vote, which no 


man can be who 1 is admitted to his freedom INT how 4 2 
terwards, 20 N 


> 


Every precaution in favor of liberty, a and to diſcou- 
rage influence, ſhould be taken with the utmoſt care. 
It is a rule in juriſprudence, that the ſcales of juſtice 
ſhould be ſuſpended without favor or affection; and 
tried by this rule, no man made free at or during an 


election, and not before the day appointed for it, mould 
have a W to vote. 


i i \. 
4 - 
* : * 


Let us now examine the contour of a reform, as to 
the right of electors in Briſtol, thus ſuggeſted to be in- 
Tiſpenfibly uin from the premiſes pokes laid down: 


We have ſeen the evils proluchit by impoſtors perſo- 
nating freemen, the ſhameful perverſion of the marriage 
inftitution for the moſt illiberal of purpoſes, and the 
facility with which theſe impoſtors often eſcape de- 
tection. To theſe may be added the evil of collect- 
ing non-refident freemen from diſtant parts, who by 
their volutitary abſence from the city of which they 
were made free, have renounced their privileges as. free- 
men, which they may retract by reſidence, Such free- 
men as frequently impoſe on a candidate by a falſe pre- 
tence to a right which they do not poſſeſs, and they fill 


the city to the inconvenience of the induſtrious inhabi- 


tants, during the unlimitted time of a conteſted elec- 
tion, which has been known to laſt 32 days. This i in 
convenience, as well as the concomitant practice of pur- 
chaſing yours by paying the 1 75 of making men 
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ing correction, any mode by which a reform may be 
brought about is juſtified: by the, neceflity of the. occaſion» 
If none ſhould vote at any future election but ſuch as 
have been free and reſident in the city, within a given time 
before any future election, whether they be free by mar- 
riage, purchaſe, or otherwiſe, before the teſte ef the writ, a 
ſtop would then be put to the collecting the Lord knows: 
who, into a lawleſs rabble from diſtant parts. The forms 
of marriage would neither be abuſed, nor violated, and 
nothing occaſional, be thought of. Perjury, would abate 
in quantity, oaths be held more ſacred, and corruption 
greatly prevented. Freeholders and burgeſſes in the pus 
rity of their names would then vote in peace, con forma 
bly to their oaths, and influence be confined to a com- 
parative few. Paupers, ſtrangers, and impoſtors, would 
be kept back from voting; and candidates ſtand forward 
to thank only thoſe who had a clear right to vote, with- 
out riſking an injury to their peace of minds; their pri- 
vate fortunes, or the diſtreſs of their friends. The time 
of election would ſhorten itſelf, and almoſt all thoſe feuds 
and animoſities, which on former occaſions have diſ- 
tracted the people of Briſtol, be annihilated ; or ſhould, 
in addition to theſe proviſions, an example be taken from 
the act of 11th, Geo. I. in reſpe& to London, and the 
time of election in Briſtol be limitted to eight days, it 
would be more than ſufficient for every reſident freeman 
to poll in, with credit and reputation, | 


Should however the favorers of faction and confuſion . 
contend that a reform to ſo deſirable anend would abridge 
the rights of freemen, by cutting off the votes of non- 

raidenes on the one hand, and diſcouraging the admiſ- 
e 2 ſion 
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fion of men to their 3 after the tefte of the writ 


whether by right of marriage or otherwiſe, on the biber, 


jt may be anſwered, that al! their rights ure preſerved, ; 
which they are entitled to by their freedoms, for their 


good as inhabiting citizens,” except” that of voting, 
which cannot be material to them, after the proof they 


have often given that they proſtitute and abuſe ſuch 
right to the end of drunkenneſs and diſorder, 'Befides + 45 
reform in this way is countenanced by precedent” anc 
example; and no man, however luſtfully fond of wach 
he may be, can conclude that it would be an abridg- 
ment of a virtuous right, to promote the peace and har- 
mony of the city, by cutting off the votes of the oh- 
reſident idle and diſſolute freemen, or by fuffering t thoſe 
only to poll whoſe ne of 99 75 een OT the os 
1 0 writ. R 
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N 85 Briſtol caſe! before the Code houſe, 0 
1774, it appears that the petitioner grounded his 

complaint on the charges of bribery, bad votes, and the 
admiſſion pf men to freedoms after the teſt of the writ." 
But the committee paſting them over, and determining 
in favor of the ſitting members, as in a former ſection, 
there is little or no reaſon to ſuppoſe that a petition on 
ſimilar grounds againſt the Fate: return of Mr. Cruger, 
1; 1277 G3 ann In 
; "I che FE 2 1 has preſented one raiſe 
his hops of ſucceeding in it, on the abhſence of Mr. Cru- 
ger, who conſequently could not take the candidates 
oath, either before his election began, or before it cloſed, 
his fabric will probably be baſeleſs. In the great conteſt 
in 1754, Mr. Richard Beckford was named as a candi- 
date. He was in Jamaica at the time, and his brother 
William thanked the electors for their nomination of 
him. He was afterwards elected. No candidate's oath 
could be taken by him: nor was any required from him. 


Vet regardleſs of this caſe, a late unſucceſsful candi- 


date in Briſtol, who in juſtice to his character it muſt 
eee eee be 


4 
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be admitted on all ſides, conducted himſelf on the can» 
Laſs and the poll, in all the unaffected eaſe and affabi- 
lity of a gentleman, ſuffered on the very cloſe of the 
buſineſs his agents to move that the qualifications of 
the candidates ſhould be produced and ſworn to. This 
they did, knowing Mr. Cruger was not nor had been 
preſent, and Mr. Brickdale and Mr. Daubeny complied 
on their parts, but on the non-compliance, of the abſent ; 
Mr. Cruger, thefe agents proteſted againſt his return. 


The lay certainly requires that a candidate at the rea- 
ſanable requeſt. of any two; perſons having ga right to vot 
ſhall ſwear to his qualification at the time of election, 
or before the time prefixed in the writ, and that on 4 
wilful refuſal; his election and retürn ſhall be void. 
Mr. Cruger then being abſent on the making this mo- 
tion and the election about to be cloſed; the fame was 
znreaſonable,; becauſe it could not be complied with by 
an abſent man. If it were made as 4 ground of objection 
to the eligibility of Mr. Cruger it defeats itſelf, it not 
being reaſonable to require that to be done by; an ablent 
man, which he can only do in perſon, and it is 4 little 
comĩcal that my two voters ſhould move at the Ul6fe of 
a long and tedious poll, for What ought to have been 
2 if at all reaſonable or neceſſary,' on the opening o of 


} Mr. Cruger was propoſed as a candidate, 'and his 


ee (the Col.) publickly informed the voters that he 
had the honour to ſtand before them for him. He could 


no more comply with a motion of the kind in the begin- 
ning than at the end of the poll, and it would then have 
been equally unreaſonable as afterwards. But Mr. Dau- a 
beny made ſure of his return when the elec ion began, and 


5 {ng his miſtake” near the end of it, he ſuffeted this 


motion 


C 48 


motion to be made, doubting the eligibility of his com- 
petitor. Neo candidate can be ſaid wilfully to refuſe com- 
plying v with a law, until he have the opportunity of ex- 


| erting his will, which Mr. Cruger not having, the my 
tion. was every WAY un unreaſonable. 


? * 21 
Let us yet ſuppoſe it was made for f fake, the 
queſtion then is, can the ſheriffs legally return an abſent 
man as choſen by the electors merely becauſe he is not 
preſent to take the oath of qualification? Moſt aſſuredly 
they can, if no other point of diſability appear againſt 
him. The theriffs haye no power in this particular, but 
muſt return the man who bas a majority of votes, and 
it remains for him to eftabliſh his right to ſit i in parlias 
ment by there giving in an accurate account of, and 
ſwearing | to his qualification. So. that as Mr. Cruger 
was not in a ſituation to do this on his election before the 
ſheriffs, he cannot take his ſeat in.the houſe until he do 
it there, where any objection may be made to it, but no 
where elſe. The clauſe in the act of 9th-of Anne, re- 
quiring an oath of qualification before the ſheriffs, was 
probably inſerted to prevent unqualified men from giv⸗ 
ing unneceſſary trouble or putting the candidates to 
| wanton Expences, as might otherwiſe. be, done. But 


where A gentleman i is ſo well known as Mr. Cruger, who | 


has already been in parliament for Briſtol, a requeſt to 
him to take it, even. had he been preſent, would have 
been rather indelicate. Neither Mr. Brickdale nor Mr. 
Daubeny were ealled upon by Mr. Cruger's friends ta 
take ſuch oath. They took it voluntarily, and at the 
meditated inſtance of theit own ſervants, in order to in- 


duce the ſheriffs to require the ſame from an abſent Mans 


and to anſyer ſome future purpoſe. * 
| . | ＋. 
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Mr. Dabei thus appearing 2 bak no 20.0 to ex 
pect ſucceſs under a petition, on the ground of Mr. Cru- 


ger's abſence, he can only expect it on the ground © of ad- 
Hitting freemen to vote after the teſte of the writ; who | 


have been made ſo at the expence of a candidate. This 
is undoubtedly wrong ; but it being | ina degree watrant- 
ed againſt him by his own akt in giving the example to 
His competitor, it may be well thought that a committee 
will treat it with ſilent indifference, as they did a fimilar 
ground in Mr, Brickdale's petition in 1774. Whep- 
ever a man complains of unfairneſs, he muſt approach 
his judges with clean hands, and as Mr. Daubeny and 
Mr. Cruger may be found, on a rigid inveſtigation, to 
Have acted nearly alike in order to gain the election, as 
well in reſpect to bad votes, and their procuring men to 
be made free by marriage and otherwiſe; after the teſte of 
the writ, Mr. Daubeny ſeems to have as few and trifling 
grounds for petitioning againſt the return of Mr, Cru- 
ger, as Mr. Cruger would have, (in caſe he had failed) 
againſt Mr. Daubeny. Why then ſhould he petition at 


all? If for the purpoſe of forcing an enquiry, into the de- 


merits of the mode of electing, and to induce ; a commits 
tee to propoſe a bill to o parliament to limit and regulate 


4 


to have the aſſiſtance of every good man, like himſelf; to 


ſupport it, But if with a view to make void the return 
of Mr. Cruger, he may add to his preſent diſappoints 
ment, and leave his party to lament that they had not 
rather lulled themſelves into peace and filence, than ſa- 
erificed their money to the purpoſes of attornies, agents, 
and other profeſſional men, who at beſt draw their ſup- 
plies from their vain, infirm, or ambitious employers. | 


SECTION 


Fo Ie 


ITHOUT enumerating the various laws which. 

ſhew the great care that has been taken to ſe- 
cure the freedom of elections, and make them, not the 
elections of men, who from the indigence of their con- 
dition have no will of their own, but the elections of 
thoſe only who have property to preſerve; it is princi- 
pally to be lamented that all undue influence upon elec- 
tors has never yet been, as it ought to be, prevented, It 
is univerſally known to be illegal, and ſtrongly prohi- 
bited ; but ſuch is the depravity of mankind, that no 
prohibition has hitherto' been ſufficient to guard effectu- 
ally againſt it. No lord of parliament, lieutenant of a 
county, officer of exciſe, cuſtoms, ſtamps, and certain 
other branches of the revenue, has any right to inter- 


fere in elections, and they are ſubject to penalties if 


they do. This ſeems to prevent one part of the legiſla- | 
ture from the ſuſpected influence of either of the other 
but in ſpite of theſe penalties and all thoſe in particular 
to which candidates are liable for corrupting the electors, 
reſolution and integrity have always been wanting to in- 
flict them. Secured as the electors are by law from the 
interference and perſecution of the lords, and officers of 
| E ; + 2 
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the revenue, they nevertheleſs co-operate with candidates 
in the infamous practice of bribery, which prevails at 
almoſt every election in the kingdom, and reconciles the 
conſcience to the depoſition of an oath. 


At the late election in Briſtol the fact was ſuſpeCted 
and generally believed. Money and entertainment were 
ſaid to be given to the eleGors, by the candidates, or 
their agents, and' they were procured in diftant parts as 
the electors of a particular man, in ſo much that thoſe 
among them who gave free ſcope to their inclination and 
voted againſt him, were deemed opprobrious. The very 


agents of the competitor who encouraged it, were brand- 


ed with the names of raſcals and robbers, becauſe the 
bribing purchaſe | money was juſtly loſt with the votes, 
If the giving money or entertainment, offices, employ- 
ments, or rewards, to electors, be bribery, what man 


in his ſenſes will ſay that it was not practiſed at the late 


Briſtol election? or that the election itſelf was as liberal 


as it ought to be. Were every other inſtance to eſcape 


notice, the very act of making men burgeſſes after the 
teſte of the writ, and paying the expence of their ad- 
miſſions, with the ſole view of obtaining their votes in 
favour of a particular candidate, is thegiving of rewards; 
and yet tho' this is conſtantly practiſed in Briſtol, it 
paſſes with indifference, and wants only time to eſtabliſh 


it into immemorial cuſtom. Thus bribery, and the in- 


fluence of parties legally interdicted, procure votes which 
may be otherwiſe good, and added to paupers, impoſ- 
tors, and men newly married to freemens' daughters, 
their number will at any election raiſe a majority in fa- 


vour of the candidate for whom they are procured, 


Thus too are elections at Briſtol the mere work of the 


candidates, 


«an b a. 


at 
1C 
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candidates, their friends and partizans, whoſe corrupt 
domination is a diſgrace to freedom, and oftner converts 
the electors into ſlaves, than it meets with reſiſtance from 
a ſpirit of genuine liberty. 


Every perverſion of thoſe legal provifions, whereby 
the purity and freedom of election would in a great mea- 
ſure be ſecured, if properly obſerved, muſt be prevent- 
ed, or the fraudulent and iniquitous effects of it will in- 
creaſe, and Briſtol on every conteſt be diſtracted by the 
violence of party, as well as diſhonored by the wicked 
practices of contending zealots to ſerye the cauſe of 
their reſpective candidates, To the great and deſirable 
end therefore of fixing the mode of electing repreſenta- 
tives in parliament for that great trading city, whoſe in- 
habitants have ever been celebrated for their ſobriety, 
induſtry and moderation, on a firm and durable baſis, it 
would be well if ſome among them would co-operate 


with their preſent members, and petition parliament 


for an act, as well to aſſert the rights of electors, 
as to make all future elections free and coneluſiye. At 
preſent, altho' the examination of the voters by the 
ſheriffs and the agents of the candidates amount to a 


ſcrutiny, the want of a law to warrant the adminiſtra- 


tion of an oath to them, whereby to ſwear they are bur- 
geſſes, like unto the oath of a liveryman of London 
the want alſo of a law to confine the date of their ad- 
miſſions to a certain time before the teſte of the writ, un- 
der every title to their freedoms whatever, and to puniſh 
impoſters, make it nearly impoſſible to repreſs the pol, 
ling of illegal votes, which will ever be tendered, either 
for the ſake of the tempting bribe, under the contrivance 


of the candidate, or his agents, in the hope of avoiding: 
E 2 detection, 
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detection, or the zeal of a voter on the part of a favorite 

man, to whom in his intoxicating libations to Bacchus 

he heartily drinks ſucceſs. But complete relief may na- 
turally be deſpaired of, unleſs either the virtue and up- 

rightneſs of candidates would guide them to the place of 
polling with ſound hearts and uncontaminating hands, 

leaving the event of the election to the undebauched and 

free choice of the electors, or that the contrary were 
puniſhable in proportion to the nature of the offence. 

This might give caution to candidates who often prove 
the enemies of our liberties: by their deluſive artifices, 
the better to bring about their own purpoſes, diſtinct 
and ſeparate from thoſe of their electors. If the ſource 
be corrupt the river will be the ſame, and if there be lit- 
tle or no virtue among the people much cannot be ex- 
pected in their repreſentatives, by whom they ſuffer 
themſelves to be deceived. It hence becomes as clear as 
any problem in Euclid, that the good to be obtained by 
a reform in the mode of eleftion will be out of all reach, 
until either an act of parliament paſs to limit the right 
of electors with preciſion to require the bribery oath 
to be tzken by candidates towards thoſe electors; and 
honeſty and firmneſs be found ſufficient, to put ſuch an 
act, as well as every other exiſting of a like kind, in 
ſtrict execution. | 


In the view of this reform, a regard muſt be had to 
the conduct of the corporation of Briſtol, and of their 
ſervants, in the admiſſion of men to their freedoms. It 
was thought by the ſheriffs, at the late election, that if 
a voter produced his copy and appeared to be the perſon 
mentioned in it, he was intitled to vote, and they had 
no right to enquire how he procured it. Yet the 
juſtice 


an 
juſtice of kis title to vote ſhould ſuffer the ſtricteſt exa- 
mination on à voir dire, and if he had impoſed on the 


corporation, by being either under age, a» natural ſon 5 


of a freeman, or not born within the precincts of the 
city, or otherwiſe, the fact ſhould be ſedulouſſy explor- 
ed by the ſheriffs to annul his vote. Indeed it were to be 
wiſhed that the corporation, in whom the right of grant- | 
ing freedoms is veſted, would be ftrictly-cautious on the 


eve of an election, that all perſons applying for them, 0 


came rigidly within the deſcription laid down as a ground 


of their title to them. The moſt peeviſh and jealous 


candidate would then have no reaſon to complain that 


- freemen were partially made, and their copies, on their 
tendering to poll, always be conſidered as granted to | 


men who were well entitled to them, 


A jealouſy of partiality in the corporation was ma- 


nifeſted at the late election, on the tender of a vote from 


an honorary freeman in favor of Mr. Cruger, which was 
objected to by Mr, Daubeny; but as it appeared that the 


member for Glouceſter, Mr. Webb, who tendered it, 
had been free more than twelve months before the elec- 


tion. commenced, and that there was no expreſs law 
which excluded an honorary freeman from voting; but 


that on the contrary ſuch a freeman had a right to vote 


and had abſolutely voted at divers other places without 
exception, the ſheriffs very properly admitted the vote, 
which was formerly proteſted againſt by Mr. Daubeny, 
after a ſhart addreſs from Mr. Brickdale to the electors, 
in which he ſuggeſted to them the danger he apprehend- 


ed might be expected from the admiſſion of ſuch votes in 


future. He thought it would encourage the corporation 
to conſtitute them in order to turn an election in favor 
of 


* 


11 
of any given candidate, and that conſequently it would 
have an unjuſt power in ſubverting the freedom of the 
electors. So far as his fears in this inſtance were found- 
ed on a love of liberty and independence, be was much 
to be commended: for thus expreſſing them. But his 
premiſes being rather imperfect, his concluſion was rather 
ideal. Granting that the corporation could at all times 
divine and foretel the very moment when a parlia- 
ment would be diſſolved, and that it were immaterial 
whether an honorary freeman was conſtituted at any 
time either before or after an election began to intitle 
him to vote, the apprehenſion of Mr. Brickdale would 
have been truly alarming; but while no freeman, except 
by birth, ſervitude, or marriage, can vote, unleſs he 
has been ſo twelve months before the election; and while 
in that caſe the corporation cannot be ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtitute an honorary freeman with a view to obtain his 
partial vote, and only as a matter of reſpect, it is not to 
be thought that ſuch a freeman has not a right to vote at 
any election. He is either free or he is not. If not, the 
corporation give him nothing, and inſult him by en- 
rolling his name among the names of other freemen to no 
purpoſe, inſtead of teſtifying their reſpect b ſome mark 
of their favor. V'hen they make him free, they cer- 
tainly give him ſomething more than a piece of parch- 
ment. They admit him to all the privileges of a citizen, 
and as a recorded freeman of Briſtol, Mr. Webb was 
properly polled, to the diſappointment of Mr. Daubeny, 
whoſe party had canvaſſed that gentleman in bis favor 
the day before, but as he had obtained his freedom thro” 
the intereſt and politeneſs of Mr. Cruger, while mayor 
of Briſtol, he ſaid he could not in gratitude vote for any 


other perſon. _ 
| Thus 


( . I ) 


Thus then do we ſee that from the want of ſome whole- 
ſome law marking out the boundaries of men's rights as 
electors, preſcribing fixt and invariable rules for the re- 
turning officers to conduct thaggſelves by, and limitting 
them to the number of reſidents within the precincts of 
the city only—that from the want of ſufficient virtue in 
candidates and electors to give a mortal ſtab to that dam- 
nable art of bribery, and a more rigid attention in the 
corporation to the mode of admitting men to their free- 
doms, without a capricious receipt or rejection of their 
claims for partial purpoſes, every evil ariſes which it is 
the intereſt of all juſt and candid men to deſtroy and an- 
tici pate previous to a future election. The utter deſtrucs 
tion of thoſe evils which ſtared eyery one in the face at 
the laſt, will promote regularity and good order, The 
citizens of Briſtol will be lulled into tranquility, F ree- 
dom rear it's head undauntedly among them, and if party 
mould unhappily continue to prevail there, it will have 
no opportunity of dividing. the electors into clans, diſ- 
turbing the quiet of the city at large, or playing "thoſe 
electioneering tricks to enſure the election of any given 
candidate, which have heretofore been meditated and 
practiſed under the boaſted, but accurſed ſtile and title 
of electioneering fairneſs, 
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. the late diffolution of parliament, it was but lit- 
O tle imagined that any oppoſition would have been 
made to the re- election of Mr. Brickdale and Mr, Dau- 
beny, for Briſtol. They had voted with Mr. Fox in- 
variably, and by doing every thing in their power in fa- 
vor of his Eaſt-India bill, they ultimately brought upon 
themſelves the cenſure of ſome of their conſtituents; 
among whom were many reſpectable men of judgment, 
fortune and ſuperior underſtandings, who cautiouſly wait- 
ed to ſee how far others in Briſtol were inclinable to 
come forward, and after the example of many cities and 
towns in the kingdom, to addreſs his Majeſty on the change 
of that miniſtry of which Mr. Fox had formed a part. — 
Many were ready for this purpoſe, but as they filently 
watched for the motion of ſome leading man, they anxi- 
ouſly looked out for one, until Mr. David Lewis, a ci- 
tizen of Briſtol, and a man of a perſeygring and public 
ſpirit, propoſed in a private company an addreſs from 
that city, which meeting with-the univerſal concurrence 
of every perſon preſent, he procured it to be drawn up at 
his own expence, and after it was ſigned by near 2000 
of his fellow citizens, he had the honour to attend the 
| | | Rees throne 


0 ( 33 ) | : | 
throne with it, in company of Lord Hood, Sir Watkin 
Lewis, and Thomas Evans, Eſq. 


Wiſer and greater men than himſelf approved the idea. 
They propoſed another and carried it unanimouſly. In 


this he was greatly honoured, and as a friend of Mr. 


Cruger, he reſerved his vote and intereſt for him againſt 
Mr. Daubeny. To this circumſtance may the late ſuc- 


ceſsful oppoſition be in ſome meaſure aſcribed. Mr. 


Cruger was truly the man of the Briſtol people, and no 
opportunity could have been more flattering to his friends 
in favor of his election. They embraced it freely and 
obtained a victory.“ Mr. Cruger was returned by a 
majority of 70 voices, and by the intereſt of his conſti- 
tuents Mr. Brickdale with him, who would otherwiſe, 
had any other candidate earneſtly oppoſed him, have 
been as unſucceſsful as Mr. Daubeny. 


Affairs of ſmall beginnings often prove great in their 
conſequences, and light as they may be originally held, 
they as often prove painful in the end. Mr. Brickdale 
and Mr. Daubeny trifled with the addreſs to the throne, 
propoſed and preſented by Mr. David Lewis, on the 


* 


F change 


* There never was an inflance when voters appear to have 


polled under leſs influence than the preſent in favor of Mr. 


Cruger, and indeed many who polled for Mr. Daubeny had 
the name of Cruger ſo ſtrongly in their minds, that they 
nearly pronounced it inſtead of Daubeny ; to the remark of 
Mr. Brickdale, who notwithſtanding what he ſaid in the Houſe 


of Commons on the electors preſenting a petition againſt him 


for bribery, appeared to intereſt himſelf as anxiouſly in favor 


of Mr. Daubeny, as aby of that gentleman's moſt zealous 
friends. 


(47 


change of miniſtry with which they had voted, be- 
cauſe, it was ſet on foot by a man (as they thought) of 
| no weight in the city of Briſtol -a low unlettered man 
who dealt in old ropes and rags—epggs, butter and brown 
paper; but finding it productive of another, in the very 
ſame ſpirit, at a meeting eſpecially called for the pur- 
poſe, and attended by ſome of the leading men in the city, 
in point of rank, character and fortune, they took the 
alarm and endeavoured to make their peace with their 
friends of a club in Briſtol, inſtituted, if fame ſpeak 
truth, at a former election by the lovers of conſtitu- 
tional principles. Here they repaired on a general ex- 
pectation of a diſſolution of parliament, and here they 
are ſaid to have explained themſelves. Undoubtedly if 
in voting with Mr. Fox they exerted the real liberty of 
their will for the ſuppoſed benefit of their conſtituents 
and their country, agreeable to the utmoſt ſtretch of their 
otherwiſe diſintereſted judgments, they voted properly, 
and were above reproach. They had a right ſo to do.“ 
But it was not their voting with Mr, Fox in particular, 
that rendered them exceptionable to their conſtituents. 
It was their apparent diſlike of their conftituents addreſs 
to the king, on the change of that ran with which 
they had voted. Yet on iſſuing the writ for the late 
election of members for Briſtol, their being attended on 
the Exchange there, by certain of the gentlemen who 
had, in example of Mr. David Lewis, promoted and 
ſigned a ſecond addreſs to the king, was ſo glaringly 
inconſiſtent in the minds of the conſtituting body of 


electors, 


* Sce my letter to John Horne Took, Eſq; on the reſpon- 
ſibility of members of Ts: Th Ig by Stockdale, 
er n | 
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clectors, that they remarked it with, diſdain.” . What; 
% ſaid, many of them ſhall. we vote for men, who after 
<« we have addreſſed the king on the change of a miniſtry, 
&« have voted with it to the very laſt *—ſhall we ſtamp 
« with ignominy and felly our thanks to the throne by 
voting for men, who diſcountenanced us, metely be- 
ee cauſe they are named to us by ſome of thoſe leading 
« characters, who knowing their principles in regard 
« to Mr. Fox and his India bill, had nevertheleſs. mark | 
ed their, diſlike of each by their /econd addreſs? No 

« ſaid they. If theſe men had really acted from their 
*  conſciences before any, addreſs had. been preſented; 

c and had been ſilent afterwards, they would. have me- 
& ritted our praiſe, but having voted throughout in 
* contempt: of them, they are unworthy our re- elec- 
tion, notwithſtanding the countenance they received 
on their nomination, by the preſence of any man, 
* however. reſpectable. In this way they reaſoned, 

and Mr. ! Daubeny loſt his election in, conſequence, (as 
Mr. Brickdale would have done with: him, except for 
the intereſt he derived from many of Mr. Cruger' 8; votes;) 

and he was left to lament that he had diſobliged his con- 

ſtituents by his conduct in the laſt parliament, ; in pro- 
portion as he wiſhed to have a ſeat, in the preſent, or. to 
treat his ill ſucceſs with indifference accordingly as ne 
gloried in what he had done. His petition however 
againſt the return of Mr.. Cruger i is no proof of the lat- 
ter, if altogether an act of his on, as it carries on the 
face of it ſigns of chagrin. and diſappointment. It 
charges Mr. Cruger with being ineligible, becauſe he 
is deſtitute; of a qualification, and he is an unnatural 
ſubject. If he be ſo, his father-in-law Mr. Peach, a 
man of exemplary character and fortune. and. all his 
| "i tcrtiends 
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friends will become highly reprehenſible for naming him 
and procuring his election, at an expence to themſelves 
and a degrading diſappointment to him. On the contrary 
\ ſhould it prove, that he was well qualified to be elect- 
ed, the petition will appear vexatious and frivolous; 
and indeed except on the general charge of bribery if 
we examine feriouſſy into his ineligibility for want of a 
ſufficient annual income, or for being a ſubject of the 
United States of America, and not of England, it ſeems 
for ought that at preſent appears to the contrary to be 
impoſſible. In regard to his qualification it was pro- 
duced on the day of his return, and will be produced 
on the hearing of the petition. It is idle to afk how a 
qualification is acquired, Tt 1s one, or it is nof, is all 
that is neceſſary to be known, and being known, it is 
immaterial in what manner or from whom it was deriv- 
ed; and in regard to the alledged renunciation of his al- 
legiance as a natural born ſubject of this country, by a 
ſuppoſed depoſition of allegiance to the Congreſs of Amie- 
rica, a country in which' he was born; while dependent 
on and it formed a'part of Great-Britain, the ſame is ab- 
ſurd, and bears no relation to truth. But ſuppoſing he 
had ſworn allegiance to Congreſy as pretended, the oath 
may have been fo qualified as not to amount to a renun- 
ciation of his allegiance in this country; and at all events 
as the ſeparation of a dependent territory on Britain, is 
a new caſe in politicks—as America, tho* now ackhow- 
ledged to be independent of that kingdom, 1s a country 
like unto our own, peopled as it were by our fellow 
countrymen, who ſpeak our language, bear our names, 
profeſs our religion, and are governed in a like way, it 
is a point on which much remains to be ſaid, to prove 
that the taking an oath by any man, who had landed 
property 
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property there; while under the dominĩon of Grent-Bri- 
tain, for the ſake of preſerving it, after the acknowledg 
ment of independence, amounts to a renunciation of his 
allegiance as an Engliſhman. - We have yet no reaſon 
to conclude, becauſe America has obtained herrindepens 
dence on Great-Britain by mutual conſent, that ſhe is to 
become, like France or Spain, a natural enemy in ſpirit, 
genius and diſpoſition—in laws, religion, conſtitution 
and views. It is rather to be believed, ſhe will become. 
a co-operating friend, under the cement of a federal 
union; is it to be inferred then that in ſuch a caſe, new 
as It 1s in the annals of this country, that an Eng- 
liſhman's taking an oath to Congreſs would be a re- 
nunciation of his allegiance in England ?—But-as Mr, 
Cruger has taken no ſuch oath, and if the contrary, as 
we have no copy of the words of it, nor are acquainted 
with the kind of one that is preſcribed, by way of lega= 


men between the ſovereignty of America and her ſub- 


jects, and ſuppoſing we were acquainted with all this, as 
Mr. Cruger has not taken it, all that has been ſaid by 
Mr. Daubeny and his friends in converſation, or in his 
petition, is a gratis dictum, introduced and ſet up for 
the purpoſe of giving a flaming gloſs to Mr. Daubeny's 
complaint, and to hold Mr. Cruger up to cenſure, as a 
national apoſtate for the pretended ſake of landed property 
in America, at a time he had no right to any in Eng- 


land, where he inſtantly after became ineligible. "The , 


device in this part of Mr. Daubeny's petition is more 
curious than ſubſtantial, and ſo far as it may be deemed 
an eleCtioneering tricꝶ it is by the modern laws of candi- 


dates all fair. But as Mr. Cruger is now returned to 


England and has taken his ſeat in parliament, it remains 
for him to defeat Mr, Daubeny's pretenſions on the 


C0) OK grounds 
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IN fine and as well in regard of Mr. Daubeny's peti- 
J tion as to the peace and welfare. of the city of Briſ- 
tol, it is agreed on all ſides that ſomething is neceſſary 
to be done by parliament to regulate the mode of elec- 
tions there. It is not becauſe certain citizens ſhall 


contend for a continuance of the preſent, for the Take of 
what they call a circulation. of money—it is not becauſe 


the limitting the number of voters to reſidents in the 


city or ſuburbs, or confining the time of polling to eight 
days may diſpleaſe the od voters who voluntarily reſide 
in diſtant parts, that this ſhould not be done, If we 
were to make our appeal to theſe voters there would be 
no reform; but the intereſt of the aggregate whole would 
reſult from a change of thoſe proceedings, at preſent fo 
much the cauſe of cenſure and complaint. | FN 


What has already been practiſed is ſupported by pre- 
cedent, but no precedent or cuſtom, however old, if it be 
productive of evil, ſnould remain unſhaken or undeſtroy- 
ed. A remedy is wanting ſome where, and as the diſ- 


Eaſe is in theſe ſheets pointed out and probed, if the re- 


form propoſed be deemed inſufficient to the cure, the 


- 


author 


( 49 ) 
author ſincerely hopes that the door he has opened to- 
wards it, will be entered by thoſe as willing as himſelf 
to contribute to the eſtabliſhment of the peace, purity, 
and freedom of elections throughout the community; 
0 þ and that the day will come, when his countrymen will 
1 have virtue enough to __ the infection of influence, 
N and dare be free. 
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At preſent raneour and animoſity prevail too much in 
2a conteſted election, and ſcanda] and abuſe take place 
of candor and benevolence. Enough was ſeen at the 

| laſt to excite our diſapprobation. Conſtituents were con- 
10 verted into a mere rabble. Their extravagant freedom 
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wage a woeful war, making an appeal as it were to, the 

God of battles, ſuppoſing their cauſe to be juſt, but for- 

getting at the ſame time, that they are entitled to eagh 

* other's mercy and indulgence, for their wager 1g to 

men and principles, which ſeparately they think. axe 
right, tho' every way oppoſite. 


i | was enjoyed i in confuſion. They boaſted of its reality, 
'1 and were glutted with its name. Commanded by their 
„ rulers they were huſtled into cabals under oppoſite in- 
„ tereſts, and coaxed to the election bar, there to vote in 
. the intereſt of ſeparate parties, raiſed on the conflicting 
4 principles of religion and politicks, On theſe are found- 
5 ed enmity and malevolence; and partizans, like zealots, 
5 | 


At the late election, friends and foes were mingled 
together in favor of particular candidates, and their 
anxiety in the cauſe they engaged in, ſtifled in a de- 
gree the ill-will that previouſly ſubſiſted between them; 
but nothing is more remarkable on the ground of candor 


„ and d conſiſtency, than the private reprobation of parti- 
i cular 


„ 

ticular men, the inſtant Mr. Daubeny's ill-ſucceſs ap- 
peared and ever ſince Mr. Cruger's return. The fact is 
notorious, that thoſe men who, ſuggeſted the idea of the 
firſi addreſs, which was generally a proved, and who 
not only procured it to be ſigned an preſented to the 
king, but greatly aſſiſted in procuring votes for, Mr. 
Cruger, have been fince cenſured by ſome of their com- 
panions ; a circumſtance no otherwiſe to be accounted. 
for, than from the capriciouſneſs of the human heart, 
which in a nioment can ſo far ſee thro' a prevaricating 


medium, as to make the ſame men, and the ſame con- 
Fu, look the reverſe of what they both. in N are. 


\ 


"If the promoters and ſubſeribers of he firſt addreſs. 
acted with the freedom of citizens—if their idea of one. 
was approved, and they were encouraged in carrying it o 
the throne, thoſe Who approved and encouraged them i in 
” this, ought not at any time after to reprobate them for 

As freemen of Briſtol they not only had a right 


to vote for Mr. Cruger, o or any dandidate they pleaſed, 


but to exert their intereſt for him, and thoſe who ſet 
their faces againſt them, either for ſuggeſting, promot- 
ing and preſenting ſuch firſt addreſs, or for voting and 
ſerving Mr. Cruger by every means in their power, ought 
to ſtand corrected in their own minds for ſo doing, and 
learn to know better. e © AER 

In this way do we ſee the Jegrading effects of party in 
religion and politicks; but better would. it be that their 
very names were obliterated from the ideas and languages 


of men, than that they | ſhould produce ſuch vicious, ir- 


religious and impolitic conſequences. V Liberty which 
has ever r ſanctified the name of "MLS is in a degree 
G rendered 
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rendered a mere mockery, whereby and by the folly and 
corruption of the people, many improper time-ſerving 
and iniquitous | characters get into power, which they 
employ more to gratify their vanity and their own pri- 
vate purpoſes rh to promote the public good. | 


Indeed e is wanting among Engliſhmen but 
virtue, as well to bring about a reform in the mode of 
elections at Briſtol, as to ſilence all their idle complaints 
of public abuſes above, which ariſe from the covetouſ- 
neſs, luxury, pride and wickedneſs of themſelyes. 


The date poll in Briſtol as a proof We many 
other things, that the freedom of electors, and the vir- 
tue of thoſe who offer themſelves as candidates, are too 
often alike preſumptive. The election there, as in ma- 
ny other places, commences in the private conventicles 
of ſeparate parties, who live together in a ſtate of reli- 
gious and political averſion ; and between preſbytery ma- 
levolence and prelatic pride, a conteſt, for members be- 
comes inveterate; ; candidates and conſtituents are alike 
ſeduced from the paths of virtue and fairneſs, and the 


ſtruggle for power produces infamy and vice. 


As if the agents and friends of Mr. Daubeny were 
bent of ſecuring; at all events his return, they heaped up 
ſcandal on Mr. Cruger and libelled him in his abſence 
as a violater of common decency towards the ſovereignty 
of his country, but his character and conduct, i in Eng- 
land and America, not requiring the fulſome puffs of 
flattery, roſe ſuperior to the daubings of a llanderer. 
Truth prevailed over falſhood, and all the wicked charges 
brought againſt him, by thoſe Who. were not reſolute, 


cy 


SY 


vo _ ,— 
* 


e : 
dag to avow themſelves and their calumnies. died 
away in contempt. There is ſcarce a friend who inter- 
fered on the part of Mr. Cruger, but they have beſpat- 
tered with their abuſe, and the poiſon of aſps is under 


their tongues; which is the Jeſs excuſeable, becauſe al- 
together unprovoked by the behaviour of Mr. Cruger's 


friends and agents, who on the contrary, it was gene, 


rally remarked, demeaned themſelves with more modera- 
tion than has been uſually known on a like occaſion. 


Friendſhip and zeal when they do not run away with 
a man and lead him into acts of diſorder, folly, abuſe | 
and injuſtice, are ever an apology for his partiality and 
predilection; but when they outfly their bias, they ex- 
poſe him to reprehenſion. While therefore they often 
merit cenſure, a word or two reſpectfully hazarded, by 
way of prevention, may not be unwelcomed. It is as 
natural to us to with well to our friends, as it is to wiſh 
for our-own happineſs, which every man has a right to 
purſue in the way that is moſt agreeable to him. But it 
is by no means warrantable in us to do any thing raſh or 
immoral, either to produce our own ends, or to raiſe 
our happineſs at the expence of others. It is full enough 
that a candidate reſolves to ſtand the ordinary trouble 
and expence of a conteſt or competition, with another 
gentleman—it is full enough that his friends and agents 
exert themſelves with candour without :influence, and 
ſee fair play throughout the whole courſe of an election, 
leaving the electors to their free choice to gain him his 
return with honor and repute, Or involve him in a mi- 
nority of votes, without reflection upon his conduct. 
But where there is a total neglect of this, and the yery 
reverſe i is adopted and practiſed, it ſubjects him as well 
G 2 iQ 
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to the condemnation of all moderate and impartial men, 
as to the groſſeſt abuſe of character, 


How different weuld it then be with him were he, on 
the proclamation for an election, to offer himſelf to the 
electors as a man who gloried as much in the rectitude 
of conſcience, as he deſpiſed the defamation of a compe- 
titor, and determined to ſtand or fall i in his canvas, and 
poll by the merits of what his character, conduct and 
political fitneſs might truly be how different would it 
be were he to muffle the tongues of all ſlanderers in his 
cauſe, and freeze up by his interdiction the liquid blaſts 
of ſcandal againſt his compeer, The effuſions of a 
paltroon would then be ſpared, and all the little ſpite 
and ſpleen of /ittle beings, who move in little ſpheres, 
and whoſe thoughts are as little, as the little of all little 
animals above the brute, would evaporate in ſelf con- 
tempt. But as weak and uninformed minds are never 
uſed tc correct themſelves, time only makes them ſenſi- 
ble of their deficiencies, and they feel a puniſhment in 
the deriſion of others, for what they wanted prudence 
and good ſenſe to avoid ; thus ruſhing, from the force of 


- preſent temptation, into that conduct which is puniſh- 


ed, like all human crimes, at a time the delinquent has 
it not in his power'to undo it, | 


Is there a man, for example, who on behalf of Mr. 
Daubeny has ſpread his petulance in holes and corners 
againſt Mr. Cruger, but now laments it? Will Mr. 
Daubeny himſelf (and the queſtion is moſt reſpectfully 


aſked) if defeated in the purpoſe of his petition, not re- 


gret preſenting it to the Houſe of Commons, ſubſcribed 
by his own name, and lay that he has been induced too 


haſtily 
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haſtily to complain againſt an abſent man, who was une 
acquainted with his election and never meant Mr. Dau- 
beny harm? Nay, will there be an attorney, agent, or 
other perſon, who has buſied himſelf on Mr. Daubeny's 
part, and attempted to aſperſe characters every way out 
of his reach, but will take correction to himſelf, and 
exclaim that he has ſaid thoſe things which he ought not 


to have faid? If there be, reflection muſt ſeldom. hold 


up a mirror to him, or he muſt want that yirtuous mo- 
deſty on which a ſenſe of ſname is impreſſed by the re- 
collection of a raſh and licentious procedure. 


* 9 
A great deal has been ſaid of character, reſpectability 
and fortune and Envy, as beautifully deſcribed by the 
Latin Poet, wept the more in the courſe of the late elec- 
tion, becauſe it found little to weep at. Mr. Cruger 
Was conſidered, not ſo honorable a character as 4 cypher, 
but a rebel, A every way unfitito repreſent Briſtol in 
parliament, Men of, a particular complexion held him 
in no eſteem, and tho” the great body of electors who are 
comprized of honeſt artizans,—induſtrious laborers, and 
common men, by the toil of whoſe arms their country 
derives a conſtant benefit, were his friends and voters, 
they were deemed inſignificant, and Mr. Cruger a nul- 
lity, merely becauſe in the number of his well-wiſhers 
there were fewer Gentlemen than in the number of Mr. 
Daubeny's. But in this vain glorious truſt theſe good 
men were deceived, and like the General who holds his 
enemy in diſdain, it loſt Mr. Daubeny his election, in 
ſpite of all that ſuperior intereſt he was taught to believe 
he had, under men of character, reſpectability and fortune, 
whoſe power proved inferior to that of the electors in 
favor of Mr. Cruger, and thence convinced them that 
men 
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men of character, reſpectability and fortune, merely as 
ſuch, were not of that weight they thought in the city, 
where ſuch. a rebel—fuch a cypher— ſuch a man as Mr, 
Cruger, who had few men of character, reſpectability and 


Fortune in his intereſt, was in fact the man of the common 


people, and choſen by them as repreſentatiye for Briſtol. 


This experience may have a good effect: It certain- 
ly offers a leſſon by which an opponent may ceaſe in fu- 
ture to promiſe himſelf ſucceſs on the abaſement of his 
competitor, and if properly remembered it may, in ad- 
dition to the deſtruction of party rage, produce excel- | 
lent conſequences; not only by the nomination of can- 
didates who will treat each other with equal reſpect, but 
by the abatement of that vulgar abuſe which, diſgraces 
the name of freedom, and brings down the cenſure of 
every exalted and oniinpaiones mind. 

In a word and as in the motto prefixed to theſe obſer- 
vations, it is ſaid, If the truth appear, give your aſſiſ- 
tance freely to ſupport it, but reſiſt the contrary, ſo 
they may not be improperly concluded by the following: 

Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis 
Candidus imperti, fi non his utere mecum. 
SN 
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